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A LENGTHY paper has appeared, since our 
last, in the “ Morning Post,” headed, “ The 
Edinburgh Professorship of Music, and 
Gems of Musical Criticism by Professors.” 
Being interested in the matter of which it 
presumes to treat, we read it with consi- 
derable attention, hoping to derive some 
information from its perusal. But, a-lack- 
a-day ! how grievously were we disappoint- 
ed! A more utterly meaningless rigmarole 
we never waded through in our lives. First, 
we have a paragraph in allusion to certain 
writers on taste, winding up with a quota- 
tion from the great historian, Hume, one 
of Scotland’s brightest luminaries (flippant- 
ly designated by the writer, “The infidel, 
Hume”) to the purport, that beauty is, 
per se, nothing at all, but an individual 
Upon 


which the following sweeping condemna- 


notion of individual minds, &c. 


tion of the musical press of Great Britain 
is appropriately pinned :— 

“ This theory, although now generally exploded, 
has its adherents, and the language held by the 
younger members of the musical profession is an 
evidence how little of great art is there among 
players and song writers, and how neglected has 
hitherto. been the literary education of those who 
profess themselves to be the sole and proper expo- 
nents of music in its high and artistical estate.” 


(Profess to be the sole, or profess themselves 
the sole, would have been more accurate 
English for a lego-literary professor of music, 
who stands up for the Edinburgh chair, on 
the strength of his erudition, in opposition 
to men deeply versed in the science; and 


necessity be “the proper’—but this par 
parenthése). | Which paragraph insinuates 
that a literary lawyer and amateur of mu- 
sic is more fitted for the office of Musical 
Professor in the University of Edinburgh 
than a “player and song writer,”—especi- 
ally if the latter be also a young member of 
the profession. However, as no mere 
player and song writer has, to our know- 
ledge, proposed himself as a candidate, we 
think this wonderful piece.of ironical scrib- 
bling might have been spared, as wholly 
irrelevant to the subject. Then comes the 
following :— 

‘‘ The vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Sir Henry Bishop has led to a constant succession 
of reveries, argumentations, panegyrics, and ami- 
ably intended self-laudatory reminiscences, in the 
pages of those weekly periodicals which are known 
to be conducted by professional teachers of the art 
and mystery of music. Those who are curious 
enough to peruse these specimens of literary and 
scientific acquirements on the part of the English 
pianist, composer, or music master, will learn that 
many accomplished musicians of England are ut- 
terly unfit for such a station as Professor of Music 
in a scientific and literary establishment like the 
University of Edinburgh; and, further, that the 
candidates have, for the most part, been so weak 
and injudicious, as to trust to the testimonials and 
recommendations of those generally imagined mu- 
sical scholars. Incidentally, also, may be gathered 
the notions which our young musical scribes enter- 
tain of music as a science and an art, and its influ- 
ence on mankind in general, and those writers in 
particular.” 


The intention of this misty, unfair, and 
jesuitical rhapsody, is to make the reader 
think that the musical press has been de- 
crying the pretensions of certain “ accom- 
plished musicians,’ who have proposed 
themselves as candidates for the Edinburgh 
musical chair—or it has no intention at all, 


skillful a logician as the writer evidently is. 
To which we answer in a few words. The 
candidates proclaimed are—a Mr. Donald- 
son, alawyer; Dr. GauNTLETT, a lawyer ; 
Mr. Mainzer, a writer in newspapers ; Mr. 
George French Flowers, a musician; Dr. 
Wesley (since resigned), a musician; and 
Mr. Wittram STeERNDALE BENNETT, not 
merely a musician, but in all respects one 
of the most accomplished in Europe. No 
other candidate has been named, or, at any 
rate, we have discussed the merits of no 
other. How, then, does the insinuation at- 
tach itself to the case in point? We have 
calmly and fairly argued, that Mr. Donald- 
son and Dr. Gauntlett, not being musici- 
ans, are unfit persons to fulfil the duties of 
a professorship devoted to the science of 
music. We have argued, that Mr. Mainzer, 
(who, though a clever writer on the progress 
of music and the biographies of its fol- 
lowers, is not by any means an “ accom- 
plished musician,”’) is also not a fit person 
for such an office. We have supported the 
claims of Mr. William Sterndale Bennett 
on the most conscientious principles. We 
will waste no words in reiterating our notion 
of that gentleman’s almost unrivalled qua- 

lifications for the office in dispute ; but, his 
testimonials being now published and be- 

fore us, shall content ourselves with citing 

the opinion of one of the greatest musi- 

cians the world ever produced—Dr. F'e11x 

MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY :— 


Berlin, Dec. 17, 1843. 


“ My Dear Frienp.—I hear that you have pro- 
claimed yourself a candidate for the Musical Pro- 
fessorship at Edinburgh, and that a testimonial 
which I might send you could possibly be of uge 








query, if they be “ the sole,” they must of 





which we should regret to premise of 80 


to you with the Authorities at the University. Now, 
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while I think of writing such a testimonial for you, 
I feel proud and ashamed at the same time—proud, 
hecanse I think of all the honour you have done to 
your art, your country, and yourself, and because 
it is on such a brother artist that I am to give an 
opinion—and ashamed, because I have always fol- 
lowed your career, your compositions, your suc- 
cesses, with so true an interest, that I feel as if it 
was my own cause, and as if I was myself the can- 
didate for such a place. But there is one point of 
view from which I might be excused to give still 
an opinion ; while all good and true musicians are 
unanimous about the subject, perhaps the Council 
of the University might like to know what we Ger- 
man people think of you, how we consider you 5 
and then, I may tell them, that if the prejudice 
which formerly prevailed in this country against the 
musical talent of your country, has now subsided, 
it is chiefly owing to you, to your compositions, to 
your personal residence in Germany. Your over- 
tures, your concertos, your vocal as well as instru- 
mental compositions, are reckoned by our best and 
severest authorities, amongst the first standard 
works of the present musical period. The public 
feel never tired in listening to, while the musicians 
feel never tired in performing your compositions, 
and since they took root in the minds of the true 
amateurs, my countrymen became aware that music 
is the same in England as in Germany, as every- 
where, and so by your successes here, yon destroyed 
that prejudice which nobody could ever have de- 
stroyed but atrue genius, This is a service you 
have done to English as well as German musicians, 
and Iam sure that your countrymen will not ac- 
knowledge it less readily than mine have done. 

Shall I still add, that the science in your works is 
as great as their thoughts are elegant and fanciful 
— that we consider your performance on the piano- 
forte as masterly as your conducting of an orches- 
tra—and that all this is the general judgment of the 
best musicians here, as well as my own personal 
sincere opinion? Let me only add, that I wish 
you success from my whole heart, and that I shall 
be truly happy to hear that you have met with it. 

Always yours sincerely and truly, 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


To W. SternpDaLe Bennett, Esq. 


After, this, reader, we shall say nothing 
—and we doubt whether the writer in the 
Post, or Dr. Gauntlett himself, can say 
We must not leave off, how- 
ever, without quoting the opinion of ano- 


much more. 


ther German composer, who holds by no 
means an insignificant position in the world 
of music—the illustrious Dr. Spohr. 


“The undersigned having been solicited to give 
his opinion as to the Musical acquirements of Mr. 
William Sterndale Bennett, of London, begs to 
state ‘ha he considers him emongst the best In- 
strumental Composers now living, which his Over- 
tures and Piano-forte Compositions, with and with- 





out Orchestral accompaniments, which the under- 
signed has up to the present time had opportunity 
to be acquainted with, through their imagination, 
rich harmony, noble style, and cultivated taste, 
will prove—further, that these works show a Com- 
poser’s government of Musical design, as also a 
dexterity in harmony and counterpoint, which give 
proofs of his perfect knowledge of the theory of 
the art. 

In speaking of his practical attainments, it is 
well known that he is ranked amongst the first 
Piano-players of England and the Continent. Fi- 
nally, remains the assurance that the foregoing 
opinion of Mr. Bennett’s qualifications is partici- 
pated in by the Artists and Amateurs of Germany.” 

LOUIS SPOHR. 


What say you to this reader, from the 
greatest musical authority in Germany ? 

The remainder of the article in the 
Morning Post is made up of extracts from 
various sources, derogatory to the musical 
abilities of many eminent, and some insig- 


nificant musicians. Thus it runs :— 


“ Mr. Moscheles, as an artist upon the piano- 
forte, and as a composer of music adapted to the 
instrument he has studied, and as a writer of or- 
chestral music, may be justly considered as one of 
the most distinguished professors of the age. 
Many amateurs might have supposed that this gen- 
tleman would have been deemed eligible ; but what 
says the ‘ professional” organ, the ‘ Musical 
World?’ It puts a decided negative on this opi- 
nion. “Mr. Moscheles,’’ it states, “is a very 
conceited and self-sufficient personage ;” thinks 
himself more clever than Beethoven ; he is a dab- 
bler and a meddler, and metamorphoses the “ pi- 
quant idea” of Beethoven into a “ twaddling 
platitude.’ We are indebted for a continued: re- 
membrance of this epithet in the articles of Mr. J. 
W. Davison, one of the “ Estimators” of the * Mu- 
sical World.’’? After praising Mr. Cipriani Potter, 
at the expense of Moscheles, it might be suppo- 
sed that the former would suit the composers of 
the *‘ Musical World.” No: Mr. Potter is an 
industrious, liberal, kind-hearted man, and no 
doubt a most tender husband and affectionate fa- 
ther;” but although Mr. Potter be a “ sound 
musician,” he is a “ particularly indifferent com- 
poser.” 


The above is at once consummately in- 
genious and dishonest. Mr. J. W. Davison 
has the most thorough reverence for the 
splendid musical abilities of Mr. Moscheles 
and Mr. Potter, and is much more ca- 
pable of appreciating them than the 
writer in the Post, or even than Dr. Gaunt- 
lett, being a considerably better musician 
than either of them—and that without 


saying much for him. Mr. J. W. Davi- 





son never wrote any such sentences about 
those esteemed musicians as are quoted in 
inverted commas. What relates to Mr. 
Moscheles we do not recollect a¢ all, in the 
“ Musical World’’—and assuredly, it never 
appeared, while Mr. Davison was one of the 
“ Estimators.” A cotemporary shall ex- 
plain for us the silly attempt at under- 
rating Mr. Potter, and triumphantly ex- 
pose the outrageous dishonesty of the 
anonymous writer of the Post. 


“ It may be remembered by some of our readers, 
that about three years ago, a controversy on “ Na- 
tional Opera” appeared, from week to week, in 
the pages of the “* Musical World,” which brought 
forth letters of all kinds, from parties sustaining 
the most irreconcileable opinions. The editor, 
acting impartially, inserted the letters of both 
sides, but in his own articles warmly espoused the 
cause of native artists against the opinions of those 
who spoke of them disparagingly. In a letter signed 
Inpicator (supposed to have been written by Mr. 
J. W. Davison), was an enthusiastic panegyric of 
Mr. Cipriani Porter. To this came a reply, 
signed Spectator (which was generally attributed 
to Dr. GaunrLeTT, we cannot say how truly), 
ridiculing the panegyrist of Mr. Potter, and apply- 
ing to that respected musician some such sen- 
tences as these :— 

“ Mr. Potter is an industrious, liberal, kind heart- 
ed man, and no doubt, a most tender husband und 
affectionate father—he is a sound musician, but 
a particularly indifferent composer, &c.”’ 
‘Now this miserable attempt at depreciating the 

genius of one of the most illustrious of living 
composers, is attempted to be shouldered on the 
editor of the ‘Musical World,” who signally 
chastised the impertinent ignorance of the writer 
atthe very time it appeared! !!! 

“ The downright malice of endeavouring, by an 
artful juxtaposition of names, and other mean 
subterfuges, to fasten upon Mr. J. W. Davison 
certain violent paragraphs against Mr. Moscheles 
and other eminent musicians, which we will take 
upon ourselves to say that gentleman never saw till 
they came before him in print, is a proceeding un- 
worthy a respectable journal like the Morning Post; 
and we are quite certain, that the talented and 
gentlemanly critic who usually enriches its co- 
lumns with his essays, was in no way aware of 
the manner in which his kindness would be abused, 
when he allowed the stupid and disingenuous writer 
of “The Edinburgh Masical Professorship, and 
Gems of Musical Criticism by Professors,” to 
strut about, for an instant, in the borrowed plumes 
of editorship.”’—Musical Examiner. 


So mach for this writer’s candor!—More- 
over, have Mr. Moscheles and Mr. Potter 
proposed themselves as candidates for the 
Edinburgh Musical Chair ?—and if not, 
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why speak of them at all?—dllons tou- 


jours -— 


“© Will Signor Costa do, the composer of a most 
delightful aud learned opera, the founder and 
former of the nobiest orchestra in Europe, and 
which has thrown even the Philharmonic Society 
into shade, a society whose decline dates from tts 
disgraceful blackballing of Signor Costa? No; 
Costa will never do. He is sneered at as the dis- 
ciple of the great Tritto, and is abused on all oc- 
casions by the professional organs. Neither Mos- 
cheles nor Costa, in fact, are fit to “ blow the bel- 
lows while Dr. Samuel Sebastian Wesley plays a 
prelude on the organ.” Willour amiable friend, 
Mr. Benedict, do? No; he is called “a design- 
ing foreigner.” Will John Barnett do? “ What,’ 
states the Musical World “can we say to satisly 
the author of the Mountain Sylph? Must we at 
once address him as the most wonderful composer 
that the world has ever produced? We fear that 
nothing else will make him aver that we are 
impariial.” Wiil Mr. Balfe dot “To write a 
clever opera,” asserts the Musical World, “ is be- 
yond Mr Balfe’s powers. If Mr. Balfe has no 
vein of original melody, he has at least the faculty 
of combining old phrases in a manner sufficiently 
attractive to tickle the ears of the public.” Will 
Mr. Hullah, Professor of Music at King’s College, 
do? “Mr. Hullah is a sucking Purcell and British 
Mozart.” 

“Dr. Crotch’s Palestine puts him hors de combat, 
if we are to believe the “ World’s” criticism. But 
there is Mr. Oliphant, the musical librarian to the 
British Museum, and worthy secretary of the 
Madrigal society. 
says the Musical World, “the appointment of 


“We must earnestly censure,” 


any amateur. Mr. Oliphant interferes too much 


already with the interests and pursuits of the pro- 


Session, by his dabbling in madrigalian resuscita- 


tions, withont in‘ercepting the very little, easy, and 
dignified bread and butter, which it is inthe power 
of the Government to rain into the mouth of a 
musician. ‘This gentlemaa is so completely ax 
avateur, even in his antiquarian researches, that 
his qualifications are as questionable as his appoint- 
ment is unjust.” The ‘‘ Musical World” has thus 
spoken of its present pet for the vacant chair. 
“ Liszt is reported to have said that there was an 
aristocracy of mediocrity in England, at the head 
of which was William Sterndale Bennett.” Mr. 
Hogarth, a clever amateur and critic, is held in 
mortal contempt by the ¢ professional’ editors. Dr. 
Gaunilett is another ‘amateur’ who is constantly 
abused by the ‘ Musical World, the proprietorship 
of which is vested in the hands of organ builders 
not employed by Dr. Gauntiett to carry out his great 
improvements in organ building.” 


Bravo Dr. Candor! 


We plead guilty 
to Signor Costa, “the pupil of the great 
Tritto”—No, Costa will never do—though 
the Philharmonic fall ever so low for black- 
balling him (!!!) Signor Costa will never 


- 


do for the Edinburgh musical chair.—We 
were not aware, however, that he had pro- 
posed himself as a candidate—and if not, 
why adduce him ? Nor were we cognizant 
of the fact that Mr. Barnett, or Mr. Balfe, 
or Mr. Hullah, or Mr. Oliphant, or Mr. 
Hogarth, had proclaimed themselves—and 
if not, why adduce them? As for the pa- 
ragraphs in inverted commas, concerning 
these gentlemen, all we can say is, we do 
not hold ourselves answerable for whatever 
has appeared in the “ Musical World” for 
the last three years.—The opinion of that 
pompous paradox, Dr. Liszt, about Stern- 
dale Bennett, quoted as though it were the 
opinion of the “ Musical World,” isamusing 
enough—and of a piece with the general 
ingenuousness of the article-—The last pa- 
ragraph, in italics, about the illustrissimous, 
vivacious and pugnacious inventor of the 
Concerto-Orcan (Duet-fiddle would be 
as significant) “lets the cat out of the bag” 
—to use a vulgar and hacknied expression. 
Dr. GAUNTLETI’S GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 
tv Orcan Burtpine!!! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Hold your sides, reader, and laugh your 
fill! Who the deuce could carry them 
out, unless the Doctor himself? More— 
more —more comes.—We have enough to 
satisfy the horse-leach and his daughters.— 
Now come the foreigners—another three 


- 
years culling :— 


“But what are the criticisms of the professional 
organs on the great continental artists ? “ The com- 
positions of Thalberg are the perfection of humbug, 
and shame be it to Mr. Cipriani Potter that he 
should not only teach himself, but allow so many 
other professors to infest the Royal Academy with 
the execrable balderdash of this arch impostor.’ 
This is pretty well for Thalberg, but what is said 
of Dr. Liszt, the greatest pianist living, the miracle 
of Europe for memory and artistical acquirements? 
‘ Liszt is amere common-place person with his hair 
on end--a snob got out of Bedlam, and writes the 
ugliest music extant.’’ Will the amiable and accom- 
plished pianist of Poland, Chopin, be fitted for the 
chair? No, say ourjavenile professors. “ He isa 
dealer in the most absurd and hyperbolical extrava- 
gancies; it is a striking satire on the capability for 
thought possessed by the musical profession that so 
very crude and limited a writer should be esteemed 
as he is very generally, a profound and classical 
musician, M, Chopin’s ideas never extend beyond 
sixteen bars; he is then invariably in nudbibus. His 
works give us the idea of a schoolboy; affected 





strangeness of harmony, sickliness of melody, utter 
ignorance of design, straining after a knotty, crude, 
and ill-digested originality, a motley surface of rant- 
ing hyperbole and excruciating cacophony. These 
things wholly forbid the possibility of Chopin being 
a skilled, or even a moderately proficient artist. 
Chopin is an artistical non-entity,” Thus writes the 
‘* Musical World” of a pianist around whom we 
have seen John Cramer, Zimmerman, Thalberg, 
Dohler, Liszt, Henselt, De Beriot, Heller, Habe- 
neck, Berlioz, &c., collected, and lost in admiration 
at his marvellous works, as well as wonderful style 
of performance — Liszt calling him the “ Emperor 
of pianists.”” Will Dr. Mendelssohn do? See a list 
of this great man’s ‘ beastlinesses’ in the review 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Musical World” on the 
Seventeen Variations by this composer. Will Lind- 
painter, Kalliwoda, Onslow, Spontini, Neukomm, 
Donizetti, &c., please the professional writers of 
the “ Musical World?” Not one of them. All 
are abused and disparaged in language as coarse 
and violent as untrue.”’ 


Have Thalberg, Liszt, Chopin, Dr. Men- 
delssohn, &c., &c., &e. proposed themselves 
as candidates for the Edinburgh chair ? 
And if not, why adduce them ? Moreover, 
we must once more loudly reiterate that 
we are not answerable for everything that 
has ever appeared in the “ Musical World.”’ 


It must not be forgotten that Dr. Gauntlett | 


(then plain Mr. Gauntlett—the Primate of 
England not having discovered that he had 
the privilege of doctoring-in-music any- 
body who might desire to be doctored and 
could afford to pay for it—in the good old 
times—before Dr. Jones, Dr. Wallis—of 
the Adelaide and Polytechnic—and Dr. 
Gauntlett—of heaven knows what place— 
were invented) —that Dr. Gauntlett edited 
it, once upon a time,—which Mr. Anderson, 
Sir George Smart, and others, may doubt- 


less remember. More—yet more :— 


‘‘ Who, then, may we be permilted to imagine, is 
a fit and proper person for the appointment of Pro- 
fessor of Music to the Edinburgh Chair. The 
answer is thus given. ‘‘ An artist; for “he who 
teaches an art must be an artist.” Well! but bless 
our ears, are none of the gentlemen whose names 
have been mentioned artists? Tush! they only 
know part of the art; Sir Henry Bishop was an 
artist, but he only knew a small part of the great 
whole; for music is a “study more difficult and 
abstruse than the mathematics themselves; whose 
greatest secrets are (and ever must be) hidden from 
the uninstructed laity, and whose influence on civi- 
lization is incalculable.” The latter part of this 
sentence is most true; if the writers in the musica] 
Periodical press be really and truly artists, music’s 





influence on civilization is most unfathomable, and 





pe eat, 


LMS Fie? 
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beyond all calculation. The extracts which we have 
quoted, and which are not a tithe of what may be 
gathered of a similar style and character, demon- 
strate this. ‘Music,’ says the “Musical World,” 
“ is infinite in depth ;” how can people know “ what 
is musically meritorious, unless they be told by 
competent judges.” In the hands of ignorant per- 
sons ‘ these sublime arcana are pushed still farther 
from popular comprehension; arcana which to 
these persons (the teachers) are as invisible as the 
fancied regions of El Dorado.” The only intelli- 
gible result to be arrived at, after reading these 
curious and strange papers, is, that the professional 
editors of these periodicals are the only men fit for 
the Chair; but as they, for some inexplicable rea- 
sons, do not apply for the place, their support is 
given toa mutual friend who is to be stoutly sup- 
ported, and every one else as stoutly abused.”’ 

To which we may reply that the “ Mu- 
sical World” never said any such things as 
are here attributed to it.—The writer has, 
by much reading, become confused, and has 
forgotten the sources whence he derived 
his numerous extracts.—We neither said 
that music was “infinite in depth,” nor 
that Dr. Gauntlett was infinite in depth, 
and have therefore no defence to make on 
this score. The writer's imagination must 
have been in £/ Dorado, or some equally 
invisible region, when he laid these things 
to our charge.—After this, of course, Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett will be rejected, and Dr. 
Anybody elected—or the Scotch Professors 
know nothing of logic. 

So much space has been occupied by 
extract, that we must defer, till next week, 
the greater part of our remarks on the spi- 
rit which has prompted this brilliant and 
honest article. We must however say, in 
concluding, that a more abominable speci- 
men of malice and utter contempt of truth 
—a meaner attempt at injuring, by false 
and foundationless implications, never dis- 
graced the columns of a reputable journal. 


Q. 





GIOVANNI BATTISTA RUBINI. 
(Translated from the Italian). 


* Rusin1. the celebrated tenor, was born on the 7th 
of April, 1794, in Romano, a large market town 
in the province of Bergamo. His Father played 
on the horn at the theatre, and superintended the 
execution of oratorios, and other sacred musical 
festivals, in the small churches and chapels in the 
neighbourhood. But Fortune would not smile on 
his unwearied activity, and he oftentimes returned 

_ with his pockets empty to his lodgings, where his 

sons, who were also singers and horn players, 








scarcely earned sufficient to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. Such was the wretched existence of the 
prince of tenors in his youth, during which period 
nothing prognosticated the splendor of his future 
destiny. When he was eight years old he sang, 
with rare superiority, the solo of the ‘Salve 
Regina,” in a convent of Monks, who heaped 
upon him sweetmeats, and caresses. Rubini, 
about this time, was sent by his father to Don 
Santo, a priest aud organist, and whose voice was 
so excellent that he fancied himself qualified to 
become a professor of singing. Having enter- 
tained the youth for some days, he sent him back 
suddenly to his parents, with a declaration that he 
was totally incapable of ever becoming a good 
singer. Fortunately, his father was not dis- 
couraged ; he instructed his son himself, and, after 
some months, indulged himself in the innocent 
revenge of inviting the same organist to a mass in 
which the incapable tenor was perfectly marvel- 

lous in the ‘ Qui tollis.”» Soon after the young 
Rubini appeared for the first time on the stage, at 
Romano, in his twelfth year, and he made a most 
successful début in a female character. He then 

signed an engagement for Bergamo, where he 
played the violin in the orchestra when dramatic 

representations took place, while in operatic 

pieces he sang in the choruses. In these, how- 
ever, he remained but a short time, for having to 

sing in a drama an aria of Lamberti, he executed 

it with so much charm that the spectators were in 

raptures, Still the arrows of adverse fortune did 

not cease to assail him. Rubini wandered with 

a strolling company to Fossano, Saluzzo, and 

Vercelli. In this latter city he met with a skilful 

artist on the violin, il Signor Modi, and they 

agreed to travel together for the purpose of giving 
concerts. They set out first for Alexandria, 

where the authorities refused them permission to 
appear, and at Novi they were equally unsuccess- 
ful, on account of the strenuous opposition of the 
Impresario of the theatre. At Valenza all public 
amusements were interdicted, on account of the 
recent decease of the Bishop of that city, Rubini 
then bent his steps to Milan, and thence to Pavia. 
The success which awaited him in this latter city 
procured him an engagement for Brescia. At the 
expiration of this he repaired to Venice, to sing 
with the celebrated prima donna, Marcolini, in 
Rossini’s “ Italiana in Algeri,” and his triumph 
was complete. It was about this time he signed 

an engagement with the famous Barbaia, the 
Neapolitan Impresario, and during his residence at 

Naples, Fioravanti composed two operas expressly 

forhim. In I812, he performed in Rome in the 
““Gazza_ Ladra” with Ambrogi Pellegrini and La 

Mombelli, and immediately afterwards at Palermo, 

with Lablache and Donzelli. It was now he 

hegan to rise out of the clouds in which he had been 

so long enveloped. The remaining parts of his 

triumphant career are better known to the public. 

In Rome, Fioravanti’s opera of “ Enrico alla Mar- 

na” did not call forth from the gifted tenor those 
inspirations which delighted his audience in other 
pieces, but he fortunately escaped the adverse winds 
with which on this occasion he was menaced, and 
resumed his natural superiority in the “ Donna del 
Lago” of Rossini, in which he introduced an air of 
Raimondi, of the description of those engendered 
in the fervid brain of Pacini, and executed by Da- 
vid. Also at Palermo, by a cavatina from the “Im- 
postore,” by the maestro Mosca, he was indebted 
for an enthusiasm which afterwards never failed 
crowning his felicitous attempts. On his return to 
Naples he became acquainted with Adelaide Comel, 
whose Italianised name was Comelli, and whom he 
married some time after. It was during this excur- 
sion that ‘Il Barbiere,” ‘ La Cenerentola,” and 
“11 Matrimonio Segretto,”’ found in him an exqui- 
site interpreter, so that he divided the applause and 
shared the laurels of the renowned Fodor and that 
Comelli, with whom, bound in an _indissoluble 


where both were associated with a company com- 
posed, without exception, of first-rate artists :— 
David, Donzelli, Ciccimarra, Lablache, Ambrogi, 
Botticelli, Bassi, and le Signore Fodor-Mainveille, 
Mombelli, Ungher, Sontag, Giuditta Grisi, la Dar- 
danelli, and la Griinbaum. Rubini made his début 
at Vienna in the “ Italiana in Algeri,” and the plea- 
sure and astonishment he excited in an anxious 
audience, were redoubled when he played with equal 
perfection in the “ Podesta di Burgos” of Merca. 
dante, in the “Cenerentola,” in ‘* Agnese,” by 
Paer, who re-composed for him the part of the te- 
nor in the * Pretendenti,” by Mosca, and in the 
“ Matrimonio Segreto.” Having left Istrium, and 
paid a hasty visit to Naples, he arrived at Milan 
for the solemn ceremonies of 1825; and at the the- 
atre Ré, in the “ Italiana,’ the ‘‘ Matrimonio Se- 
greto,”’ and the “ Elizabetta” of Rossini, he per- 
formed with Dardanelli, Ambrogi, his own Comelli, 
and Nicholas Bassi. Here he won the unbounded 
admiration of all those who could appreciate the 
purity of his voice, the perfection of his method, 
and the inspirations of his genius, not to omit those 
mezzi vocali, exclusively his own, which make him 
an artist unmatched, and whom, we believe, no one 
ever has equalled. Ina short time he repaired to 
Paris, where, on the 6th October, 1825, he appear- 
ed for the first time on the boards of the Italian 
stage, in the “ Cenerentola,” and elicited incredible 
applause. He then obtained the honours in the 
“ Donna del Lago,” into which he introduced the 
famous air of ?Ermione, by Rossini, ‘ Ah come 
nascondere La Fiamma vorace,’’ which he was 
obliged to sing twice every evening. Otello pre- 
sented a greater scope for the versatility of his 
genius. The delicious singer, with his mild mezzo 
characters, was suddenly converted into the tragic 
artist; if not perfect in all his bearings, at least 
well-schooled and ardent. On his return into Italy, 
Milan heard him at her greatest theatre, la Scala, 
in the “ Ultimo Giorno di Pompei,” by Pacini. A 
single air sufficed to command admiration for his 
exquisite style of singing, whilst Lalande and Tam- 
barini, with powers which age had not then im- 
paired, contributed to the effect produced by that 
pathetic melo-drama. Bellini, the inspired youth- 
ful composer, was then at Milan, and brought out 
his “ Pirata,” the chef.d’euvre of the early compo- 
sitions of the Catanian swan. The subject had 
been before discovered by Romani in a tragedy 
of Maturin, ‘¢ Il Conte di Caldora.’’ No one 
can forget the triumph of Rubini in this opera, 
nor the wonderful powers he displayed in “‘ Anna 
Bolena,”’ and the “ Sonnambula,’’ those chefs-d’au- 
vres which will transmit to posterity the names of 
Donizetti and Bellini. The anxiously expected tenor 
now paid London a visit, and “* Anna Bolena”’ and 
‘* La Sonnambula ” becameas popular at the King’s 
Theatre as at the Italians at Paris, These great 
establishments agreed, about this time, as to the 
epochs of their respective seasons; London fixing 
on the spring and summer, and Paris on the au- 
tumn and winter. These arrangements were ad- 
hered to by the artists, or only interrupted by oc- 
casional rapid peregrinations into Scotland and Ire- 
land, and one short visit to Italy, where Rubini 
went, in the zenith of his reputation, to salute his 
Penates at Bergamo, his native country, where, 
just seven years before, he had devoted himself to 
the stage. In 1842, finally liberated from his en- 
gagements with Impresarii, and free to follow his 
own inclinations, he was heard in the aristocratic 
concerts of various capitals. In the summer sea- 
son he visited the Italian Opera in London, whence 
he wended his artistical way to the north of Europe, 
now exciting Berlin to enthusiasm, and further on 
St. Petersburg, from which city, by an Imperial 
order, he returned to Italy last summer to form an 
Italian company. Having effected this, he returned 
in the autumn to the capital of Russia, where he 
now momentarily resides. On his road he was de- 
corated with an Order of Knighthood by a Ger- 





chain, he arrived some time after at Vienna, in 1824, 
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nori, the King of Tenors. As to his circumstances, 
he his proprietor of a considerable fortune, of a 
villa near Bergamo, and of two vast edifices in Mi- 
lan. He is not, however, the less intent on accu- 
mulating large sums, which augment his means, 
and will serve one day to convince posterity to what 
an amount the fortune of modern singing artists 
can attain, when its basis is merit, supported by 
prudence and such marvellous natural gifts, P.S. 
Che writer of these biographical sketches has learnt, 
from the authority of the relatives of the illustri- 
ous tenor, that the account concerning the strait- 
ened means of the father is somewhat exaggerated. 
It would appear that, from the consideration due to 
his talents (for Le Pere Rubini was one of the most 
distinguished horn players of his day), to him was 
confided the disposition of the whole orchestra, 
and that his profits were sure and considerable. In- 
depently of his profession he had a modest patri- 
monial estate, consisting in land and houses, and 
heing endowed with activity and health, he exer- 
cised an industrious and lucrative commerce in 
cloth, linen, and lace, which he trafficked with in 
Venice. Asa proof of his independence, though 
burthened with a family of seven children, he en- 
larged his ancient family house, and rendered it so 
commodious, that it is the actual habitation of the 
celebrated tenor, and his brother, Giacomo. With 
his own means the father purchased a substitute, 
who cost him 3000 francs, for his son, Giacomo, 
and allowed 4000 francs for the celebrated tenor, 
who wus also a conscript in 1815. Giacomo pos- 
sesses great merit as a singer, and has played with 
success in all the principal theatres of Italy. 





MR. WILSON’S LECTURE ON MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS, 

Mr. Witson, having recovered from his hoarse- 
ness, repeated his new entertainment, entitled 
“ Mary Queen of Scots,” last week, at the Store- 
street Rooms. The interest manifested by the au- 
dience (by no means a small one) was of the strong- 
est kind; and no doubt this new undertaking will 
become, as in other cases, extremely popular. These 
vocal lectures are now getting into an improved 
plan and form: at the outset they wore more the 
character of loosely-strung, unconnected gossip ; 
the interposed comments were but common-place 
vehicles for certain popular songs, which, unsup- 
ported, would not in themselves have been particu- 
larly attractive. The audiences were amused by the 
alternations of chat and singing, and the songs de- 
rived a foreign interest by the rapid narrative of any 
trivial circumstances, relevant and irrelevant, which 
the dramatic tact of the lecturer enabled him to 
supply. But the lectures are now of a much better 
class, and the common interest in the new direction 
they have taken is rising rather than falling. To 
maintain this growing popularity, necessity has 
suggested the policy of giving to them more solidity 
of purpose, taking heed, at the same time, that their 
capacity to generate amusement is not impaired 
The lectures on Burns—on the Jacobite songs of 
Scotland—on the traditional melodies of the Jews 
—uand now on the career of Mary Queen of Scots, 
have been ingeniously contrived with this view ; and 
such subjects being special and coherent—curious 
and entertaining in themselves, as well as pregnant 
with light historical matter which every one feels 
pleased to hear—they have an inherent stability of 
existence, not likely soon to give way. The mate- 
rials for new themes, new disquisitions, and new 
illustrations are moreover inexhaustible. 

Mr. Wilson gives a pleasant historical sketch of 
the unfortunate Mary ; he runs rapidly through the 
ewe 2 events of her chequered existence from 

er birth at Linlithgow to her death on the scaftold. 
He tells of her education in France, of her domes- 
tic pursuits and marriage there—of her coronation 
as Queen of Scotland—of her connection with 
Darnley—of her imprisonment at Lochleven—of 


her abdication of the throae—of her fruitless ap- 
peal to Elizabeth—of her trial, condemnation, and 
execution. The episodes of the insane passion of 
Chatelard, the murder of Rizzio, the inveterate op- 
position of John Knox, and other familiar topics 
are alluded to in their proper place; so that the 
lecture is a complete Aistoriette of the life of the 
ill-starred Queen. The musical illustrations which 
are adopted have not been obtained under such fa- 
vourable circumstances as in the case of Burns or 
Prince Charlie. The poetry and the tunes of the 
period exist only in name; but there is abundant 
proof on record that the time was prolific in warm- 
hearted effasions in tribute to the beauty and sor- 
rows of the hipless monarch. The romantic cir- 
cumstances attending her life, and the generous 
devotion the Scotch people exhibited in her cause, 
could not do otherwise than suggest verse and me- 
lody ; but unfortunately scarcely a shred of either 
now remains, for, with one or two exceptions, these 
outbreaks of feeling and nationality have long since 
sunk into oblivion. Mr. Wilson states the difficulty 
in which he has been placed; but, beyond joining 
with him in the general regret that these interest- 
ing bursts of loyalty and gallantry are lost for ever- 
we have no reason to be dissatisfied with the alter- 
native he has resorted to. He has made a selection 
of popular Scottish melodies; and has ~—— to 
them a series of verses written expressly for the 
purpose by Mr. Ballantine—a young gentleman of 
Edinburgh, who displays in them much fancy, as 
well asa nationality of style becoming a Scotchman. 
Some of these lyrics are eminently good, particu- 
larly those having a grave or sentimental cast. The 
music chosen generally is of that minor air peculiar 
to the old Scottish taste, and which, when sung 
with neatness and expression, becomes exquisitely 
touching and beautiful. ‘* The Veteran’s Wel- 
come,” ‘* Mary’s Lament to France,” “ The Death- 
bed Lament of King James.”’  Mary’s Lament to 
Lochleven,” and the dirge, “ Weep, weep ye 
streams,” are of this class, and last night were lis- 
tened to with great attention. ‘‘ The last Lay of 
Chatelard’’—the modification of an old French tune 
— was enthusiastically encored ; and the great 
Scottish Welcome, “ Carle noo the Queen’s come,” 
the Covenanter’s song — sung with an irresistible 
nassal twang—and ‘ Tammie and Nannie,’’ with 
other characteristic effusions, were applauded, ba- 
culis pedibusque, until the room rang again. Mr. 
Wilson sings the whole of these domestic songs 
admirably. When the subjects are mournful and 
tender—as in the threnodies—no one could possi- 
bly render them more affecting than himself; and 
when, on the contrary, they require broad humour, 
with a like felicity he still preserves their keeping, 
and gives them with an archness indescribably pi- 
quant and diverting —Morning Berald. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue EpinpurGu Proressorsnip or Music.— 
(From the Morning Post.)—“ With deference to 
the Morning Post,” states the Musical Examiner 
‘*we would ask—why a professor of music should 
be composed of different stuff from a professor of 
any other art or science? The public, alas! being 
wholly uninformed, are but too easily gulled, and 
the result has been, that the highest offices of mu- 
sical philosophy and literature are in the grasp of 
men utterly incompetent to hold them. Professor- 
ships, doctorships, lectureships, newspaper-re- 
viewerships, and all the other ships that swim about 
in the ocean of musical life, are prostituted and 
misgoverned by impostors and charlatans of all de- 
nominations, who, however clever they may be in 
other matters, are nothing else than impudent in- 
truders in the domain of that art whose multiplied 
resources they dry up, in their double capacity of 
cormorants and quacks. There are exceptions, it 
is true—there are certainly some few accomplish- 








ed amateurs (among whom we may justly rank our 


cotemporary the musical editor of the Post); 
but these do but enforce the rule; and even these 
would be too modest, as amateurs, to aspire to the 
highest dignities of the art, of which it cannot be 
expected that they should (by mere instinct) know 
the principles. He who teaches an art must be an 
artist, or he is likely to render his pupils and him- 
self, in an equal degree ridiculous’—[We quote 
the Examiner’s article for the purpose of assuring 
our contemporary that we are certainly no candi- 
dates for the vacant chair at Edinburgh. The mn- 
sical reporter ofthe ‘‘ Morning Post” is quitecontent 
with his position of advocating in these columns 
the cause of art generally, without bigotry or pre- 
judice. Tied down to no particular school, the op- 
portunities he is afforded of recognising talent, in 
whatever form it is developed, suffice for his ambi- 
tion. The Examiner has mistaken our article of 
last week. It was not our meaning that amateurs 
were alone competent for the Edinburgh profes- 
sorship, to the exclusion of artists; but we main- 
tained, and maintain still, that the literary and 
philosophical qualifications for that station are not 
to be found united in members of the profession, 
who have fame for one particular branch. An artist 
may be a very dexterous pianist, or an unrivalled 
pedal performer on the organ, but these mechani- 
cal gilts will not make him acquainted with the 
philosophical principles of his art, nor render him 
a profound lecturer. 

{What requisite for the Edinburgh Musical 
Chair has an amateur, who is no¢ a dexterous 
pianist, who is mot an ,.UNRIVALLED PEDAL PER- 
FORMER (!!) who has no literary qualifications, 
who has no philosophical qualifications, who, in 
fact, has no qualifications at all, but the manu- 
facture of coNcERTO-oRGANS ?—Ep. M. W.] 


Socrety oF British Mustcrans.—The 

third meeting for music and conversation 
occurred on Thursday evening, at Erat’s 
Harp Saloon, to a numerous attendance.— 
The programme (one of no very great in- 
terest) was as follows :— 
Trio, in F, Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello , 
Messrs. Henry Boys, Case and H. J. Banister—J. 
Gledhill; Song, ‘ O beauteous daughter of the 
starry race,’ Miss Steele—Beethoven ; Quartet in 
B flat, No. 9, two violins, Tenor, and Vio'oncello, 
Messrs. Case, C. E. Stephens, Gledhill, and H. J. 
Banister—Mozart; Sonata in F, Op. 17, Pianoforte 
and Horn, Messrs. Henry Wylde and Jarrett— 
Beethoven; Dramatic Scena, Mr. Weiss—W. Lovell 
Phillips ; Septet, in E. flat, Flute, Oboe, two Cla- 
rionets, Horn, and two Bassoons, Messrs. Richard- 
son, Keating, Lazarus, Bowley, Jarrett, C. Keating, 
and Baker—C. Lucas; Trio, “ Susanna or via sor- 
tite,’ Mrs. John Roe, Miss Steele, and Mr. Weiss, 
(Le Nozze di Figaro)—Mozart. 

The Vocal Music accompanied by Mr. R. Bar- 
nett. Director for the evening, Mr. W. Erat. 


Mr. Gledhill’s trio is written in the best 
school, and is a decided improvement on 
his last public performance. There is no 
pretension to out-of-the-way effect in it, but 
it is written with the skill of a musician, 
and the taste of one who not only writes 
but thinks. We should like to say as much 
for half the compositions that proceed from 
the portfolios of our young artists. Its 
execution was entrusted to sure hands— 
Mr. Henry Boys, Mr. Case, and Mr. H. J. 
Banister being all three masters of the in- 
struments they profess—and its reception 
was decidedly favourable.— Miss Steele 
was charming in the song of Beethoven. 








Mozart’s quartet was played without re- 
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hearsal, and we may thank Messrs. Case 
and Banister that it came safely to an end. 
Mr. R. Barnett’s romance suffered nothing 
at the hands of Miss Lockey. ‘The sonata 
of Beethoven was a spirited and effective 
performance, but the pianoforte being un- 
der concert pitch, Mr. Jarrett could scarcely 
manage to tune his horn low enough. The 
style andexecution were, however, admira- 
ble, and Mr. Wylde supported the piano 
part of the sonata with unexceptionable 
excellence. The scena of Lovell Phillips 
has very great merit, and Mr. Weiss fully 
eutered into the meauing of it. An occa- 
sional piano would, nevertheless, have been 
acceptable. Mr. Lucas’s septe¢ could not 
have been otherwise than perfectly ren- 
dered, in the hands of such performers as 
Richardson, Lazarus, Jarrett, the Keatings, 
Bowley and Baker ; it is, however, unwor- 
thy the genius of its composer. Mozart’s 
trio, though it wanted more careful rehears- 
ing, confirmed our opinion of Mrs. Roe’s 
voice, which is a soprano of considerable 
compass and mellow tone. The fourth con- 
cert will take place on ‘Thursday evening 
next.—Let us hope for a more striking se- 
lection.—We sliould like to hear the duet 
for piano and violoncello, by Mr. Charles 
Horsley, who being such a splendid acqui- 
sition to the Society, should be made much 
of. 


Mr. Henry J. Banister’s 'rrst QuAR- 
TET Parry took place at his residence, in 
Burton Crescent, on Saturday evening, to 
a select party of amateurs and professors. 
The following was the programme :— 


Parr I. 
Quartet in D Major, (No. 1, from Op. 44.) for 
two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello—Felix Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy ; Grand Sonata in A flat (Op. 
25) for pianoforte sole—Spohr; Trio in G minor, 
for Violin, Violoncelio, and Double Rass— Haaudel. 
Parr II. 
Quartet in G major, (No. 53), for two Violins, 
Viola, and Violoncello—Haydn; Trio in D major, 
(Op. 70), for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello— 
Beethoven. 

The quartet of Mendelssohn was per- 
formed by Messrs. Gattie, J. Banister, Boi- 
leau, and H. J. Banister—the sonata of 
Spohr by Mr. F. B. Jewson—the trio of 
Handel by Messrs. J. Banister, Gattie, and 
Reinagle—the quartet of Haydn, by Messrs. 
J. Banister, Gattie, Boileau, and H. J. Ba- 
nister, and the trio of Beethoven, by Messrs. 
W. Dorrell, Gattie, and H. J. Banister. 
The gems of the evening were the quartet 
of Mendelssohn, the sonata of Spohr, and 
the trio of Beethoven. The next party oc- 
curs on Saturday evening. 

Mr. W. H. Hormes’s Second “Soirée 
Musicale” came off on Monday evening, in 
Willis’s Large Room. We annex the pro- 
gramme :— 


Parr I. 

Sonata in G (Op. 30), Pianoforte and Violin, 
Mr. W. H. Holmes and Mr. Goffrie; Beethoven. 
Duet, ‘‘ Fairest maiden,’”? Miss Marshall and Mr. 
Calkin (Jessonda); Spohr. Aria, “ Della vita,’ 
Signor Brizzi (Fidelio); Beethoven. Aria, “ Deh 
per questo,’”? Miss Marshall (Clemenza di Tito); 
Mozart, First Sonata in E Flat, Pianoforte, Mr. 
W. H. flolmes; Macfarren. Romance, ** Robert 
toi que j’aime,” Miss Ley (Robert le Diable) ; 
Meyerbeer. Duetto, ‘ Dove vai,” Signor Brizzi 
and Signor Ferrari (Guglielmo Tell); Rossini. 
Song, “Sleep, heart of mine,’ Miss Marshall ; 
H. Smart. Quartetto, “ Ecco quel fiero istante,” 
Miss Ley, Miss Sara Flower, Signor Brizzi, and 
Signor Ferrari ; Costa. 

Part If, 

MS. Quartett in F Minor, Pianoforte, Violin 
Tenor, and Violoncello, Messrs. W. H. Holmes, 
Goffrie, Watson, and Banister, first time of per- 
formance; Holmes, Grand Scena, “ Ah perfido,” 
Miss Sara Flower; Beethoven. Recit. and Air, 
‘‘ The dreams of the past,’? Signor Ferrari; F. B. 
Jewson. Ballad, “ Rose softly blooming,’’ Miss 
Ley; Spohr. German Song, “ Amid the Lattles 
raging,’? Mr. Calkin (Jessonda); Spohr. MS 
Canzonet, “I saw thee weep,” Miss Marshall ; 
W. C. Maclarren. German Song, “The Wan- 
derer,”’ Miss Sara Flower; Schubert. Nocturne, 
‘*Murmure de la Seine,” Pianoforte, Mr. W. H, 
Holmes; Chopin, Conductor, Mr. F. B. Jewson, 


- 


The room was filled with a highly intel- 
ligent and attentive audience, including 
many of the most esteemed amateurs and 
professors. The instrumental part of the 
programme was of a very high order. We 
could not desire anything more perfect than 
the execution of the gay and fanciful sonata 
of Beethoven, by Messrs Holmes and Gof- 
frie. Mr. Goffrie is as yet but little known, 
out of private circles, bat his classical and 
finished playing cannot fail of ultimately 
placing him among the first violinists of the 
day. The superb sonata of Macfarren was 
rendered in such style by Mr. Holmes as 
to elicit the most enthusiastic plaudits from 
all assembled. ‘The scherzo was loudly re- 
demanded, but we doubt if the pianist ex- 
ists who could twice in succession effect 
such an arduous task as its appropriate ex- 
ecution. It was an equal compliment to 
Mr. Holmes and his audience that this long 
and profound composition was listened to 
throughout with the most intense interest, 
and that even the ladies themselves (the 


.| “fashionables” too, in reserved seats) should 


have joined in the plaudits which weleomed 
the united merits of composer and per- 
former. We are strongly inclined to place 
this sonata by the side of the masterpieces 
of the greatest writers for the pianoforte. 
Mr. Holmes has a most admirable idea of 
effect—and, so to speak, he may be said to 
instrument a composition as he plays it.— 
Basses doubled and trebled, sustained notes, 
&e., &c., (how achieved we do not pretend 
to say,) are constantly heard, which we are 
sure the composer never wrote down, how- 
ever ardently he might have wished for 
them, Indeed, Mr. Macfarren’s sonata, in 





the hands of Mr. Holmes, was a splendid 








symphony on the pianoforte ;—we were 
never more pleased, never more astonished 
by any performance on that instrument. 
We had the execution of a Thalberg with- 
out the tedium of listening to unmeaning 
music. The MS. quartet of Mr. Holmes 
is a composition overflowing with good spi- 
rits, aud strikingly characteristic of a de- 
cidedly jolly though somewhat eccentrie 
temperament. The difliculty of the piano- 
forte part is enormous, but was brilliantly 
mastered by the author, who received va- 
luable aid from the violin and violoncello 
of Goflrie and Banister. In the rendering 


of the delicate and melodious nocturne of 


Chopin, Mr. Holmes strongly recalled to 
our memory, the little wonder who so much 
enchauted every true artist last season— 
Charles Filtsch. We are certain Mr. Holmes 
will not tuke this asanill compliment. We 
have not room to say much about the vocal 
music. The most striking points were the 
“Deh per Questa,” of Mozart, deliciously 
given by Miss Marshall, and two English 
compositions, of high exceilence, no less 
admirably interpreted by that charming vo- 
ealist :—“ Sleep,” that exquisitely mournful 
melody of Heury Smart, which touches the 
heart of every one who has a spark of poetry 
within him—and a canzonet, “ 1 saw thee 
weep,’ by a young composer whom we have 
more than once favourably named—Mr. 
Walter Cecil Macfarren. ‘This canzonet 
would do credit to a composer of ten times 
the experience of its author ;—its melody 
is unlackniced and natural—its aceounpanie 
ment neat and elegant—and its general ef- 
fect most grateful to a musical ear. It was 
warmly encored, a compliment it well de- 
served, though it ought to be duly grateful 
iO Miss Marshall for so gracefully explain- 
ing its meaning tothe anditory. Miss Sarah 
lower sang © 4h perfido” superbly, and 
was enthusiasticaily applanded. She was 
encored in the eternal and (to us) most un- 
palatable “ Wanderer.” Mir. Ferrari gave 
the pleasing recit. and air cf Jewson, “The 
dreams of the past,” with excelent effect. 
Miss Ley was very qmet and graceful in 
“ Rose softly blooming’ —and Sig. Brizz 
was very successful in the song from F%- 
delio, Mr. F. B. Jewson accompanied all 
the vocal music in a very finished and ef- 
fective manner. Tor the next Concert see 
our advertisement. One word exe we eon- 
clude. Mr. Holmes, by his concerts, proves 
a point sometimes disputed—viz. :—that 
a programme half British and half foreign, 
may be quite as sterling as one entirely fo- 
reign—and és, in all respects, considerably 
more interesting. Mr. Holmes, though a 
brilliant artist himself, remembers that there 
are others besides himseif who have a claim 
to be heard, and as a brother professor he 
liberally accords them the opportunity. 
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Cuarrett v.Purpay.—Copyright ques- 
tions are becoming abundant. Wea short 
time since had to notice, iu one week, pro- 
ceedings to restrain pirating the “ Christ- 
mas Carol" and performing “The White 
Cat,” just previous to which a dispute 
arose as to the right to print Auber’s music 
of “Fra Diavolo.” ‘The action was pro- 
eceding in the Exchequer, but the plaintiff 
could not prevail upon either Auber, Trou- 
penas, or Latour to come to this country 
to give evidence. One said he was too 
ill, another that he was too old, while the 
third, having neither of these excuses to 
plead, declared he was not disposed to 
eome. The plaintiff consequently applied 
on Saturday week to Vice-Chancellor Sir L. 
Shadwell that the depositions taken in the 
Court of Chancery might be used at the 
trial of the action. ‘The motion was op- 
posed on the ground that, if granted, it 
would defeat the very purpose for which 
the action was brought—the obtaining 
niva voce evidence, in order to clear up the 
contradictions in those depositions; aud 
His Honour, concurring in this view, refus- 
ed the application. 


Princess’ Trreatrrne.—Let us call the 
attention of concert-givers to the splendid 
musi¢c-room of this establishment, in all 
respects oue of the best adapted for musi- 
eal performances in London. 





Potices to Correspondents. 
Reviews.—Notices to correspondents &e. &c. &c. 
unavoidably deferred till next week. 





ADVER TISEMENTS. 


Templeton’s Musical Entertamments. 


MR. TEMPLETON will, on the 28th inst., commence a 
Series of Entertainments at the Mus:c Hall, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, to be continued every Wednesday. For 
particulars, see Programmes. 

Mr. T’s numerous provincial and other engagements 
will prevent his re-appearance at Hanover Square until 
early in March, when he will have the honour of submit- 
ting novelties now in preparation, 

Tiekets and Programmes may be obtained at the prin- 
cipal Music Warehouses. 





Under the Patronage of John Humphrey, 
E'sq., Alderman and M. P. 


Bridqe Wouse Motel, Southwark. 


MISS SPENCE has the honour to announce to her friends 
and the public, that her first VOCAL CONCERT will take 
place at the above Hotel this evening, 15th February, 
1844, to commence at 8 o’Clock, 
VOCAL PERFORMERS. 

Miss FLOWER, Miss SARA FLOWER, Miss SPENCE, 
and Miss M. O’CONNOR (Pupil of Mr. F. N. Crouch); 
Signor FERRARI, Mr. F. N. CROUCH, Mr. TRENKLEE, 
and Mr. JOHN PARRY. 

INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 
Pianoforte, Miss DINAH FARMER, Violin, Mr. PATEY, 
Concertina, Mr. G. CASE, The Misses FLOWER will 
sing Glover’s admired Duet ‘‘We come to thee Savoy,” 
and Mr. JOHN PARRY will sing by particular desire his 
New Song (Whittington and his Cat). Conductor, Mr. 
J.W. DAVISON. 7 

Single Tickets, 3s. eaeh, Reserved Seats, 5s. each, 
Family Tickets for the Reserved Seats, to admit five, 21s. 

Tickets may be had at the BainpcE Hous Hort, of 
Mr. Ash, Printer, London Bridge; Mr. Pearce, Jeweller, 
Newington Causeway; Mr. Purday, Music Seller, Finch 
Lane, Cornhill ; Messrs. John Haig & Co., Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, Walworth Road; and Miss Spence, 7, 


Popular Song, E’m Afloat.” 
Words by Eliza Cook, Music by Henry Russell. 


“This isa capital song, the words by Miss Cooke are 
excellent. Russell has been very successful in several of 
his productions, such as The Ivy Green, The Old oak tree, 
The Old arm chair, &c., but ‘“‘I’m Afloat” is likely to 
exceed them all in popularity, the melody of a pleasing 
and animated character must become universally admired. 
Vide Musical Review. 


London: DUFF & HODGSON, 65, Oxford 
Street. 


. 
WILLIS'S ROOWS, KING STREET, ST, JAMES'S, 
stl. GA. H. Holmes, 


Mr. W. H. HOLMES respectfully begs to acquaint his 
Patrons and Friends, that, from unforeseen circumstances, 
he has been compelled to chazge the date of the THIRD 
SOIREE to Tuesday, 20th February; on which occasion 
Miss Marshall, Mrs. C. Harper, Miss Lear, and Miss 
Dolby; Mr. Cox, Mr. Crouch, and Mr. John Parry, and 
other distinguished artists, will appear. Mr. Holmes 
will perform a MS. Trio of his own, a Sonata of Beethoven 
with Mr. Willy, and Macfarren’s second Sonata. Con- 
ductor Mr. J. W. Davison. 





PBask’s Emprobey Comopean, 


The celebrity these Instruments have attained since their 
introduction by J. P. (being now used by nearly all the 
principal players), has induced J. Pask to state, for the 
information of those gentlemen who probably may not 
know where to obtain them, that his establishment is the 
only one where those beautiful Instruments are to be had ; 
and feels assured that those gentlemen who may honour 
him with their patronage will soon be convinced of their 
great superiority over all others. They ess a most 
beautiful quality of tone, producible with little more than 
half the exertion necessary to other instruments. A 
Room is provided on the establishment for Private 
Lessons, and a professiona] player in attendance to give 


instruction. 
Che Cornopist, 


Nos. J. & II. of this very popular work for the Cornopean 
is now ready, containing the most classical and popular 
music, simplified and rendered effective for that most 
beautiful instrument. Price 2s. 6d. for each No., sent 
post free to all parts of the kingdom. 


Bask’s much Approved flutes. 


J.P. respectfully acquaints amateurs and flute players 
generally, that he continues to manufacture his greatly 
admired tutes, which have given so much satisfaction to 
the profession, and to all who have awarded to his instru- 
ments the preference. Flute Classes (conducted by Mons. 
De Folly, of her Majesty’s Theatre); every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, at J. Pask’s Music 





The Congregational Chant IBook, 


Containing One Hundred and Fifty of the best Cathedral 
Chant Tunes, by the most eminent Composers, including 
Dr. Boycsw, Purcentst, Auprica, Haves, BATTIsHILt, 
Greene, Narws; arranged in a compressed score for the 
Organ, Pianoforte, or Royal Seraphine. 

BY R. ANDREWS 

The work will be pubtished early in March, handsomely 
bound and lettered in gold, with the Names of the Sub- 
scribers inserted. Price to Subscribers, 5s. ; Non-sub- 
scribers, 7s.; and is intended as a companion to ‘‘ The 
Congregational Psalmist,” which is now published; com- 
piled and arranged by R. ANDREWS; price 3s. 6éd., 
neatly bound and lettered. 

Subscribers’ Names received at all the principal Music- 
sellers in London, and at Andrews’ New Nusical Cir- 
culating Library and Piano-forte Repository, 41, Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 


English Ballads. 


T. PROWSE (of 13, Hanway Street), begs to offer to 
the admirers of English Ballads, his splendid collection 
of new songs, inciuding the most successful efforts of the 
best composers. The chefs d’ceuvres (in the ballad 
school), of those distinguished and popular writers— 
ALEXANDER LEE, EDWARD JAMES LODER, and 
CLEMENT WHITE, 

are embraced in T. Prowse’s unrivalled catalogue. Full 
particulars shortly of the above and other features of 
the catalogue will be given. 


fo sHlute Amateurs. 


T. PROWSE 13, Hanway Street, Oxford Street (manu- 
facturer of the celebrated ‘ Nicholson Flute,”) begs to 
inform his friends and the musical public that it is his in- 
tention to establish Morning and Evening Parties for the 
practice of FLUTE TRIOS, QUARTETS, &c. He has engaged 
the services of the following distinguished and popular 
flautists:—Messrs. RICHARDSON, SAYNOR, HODG- 
KINSON, and others, whose names will be duly an 
nounced. Terms and further particulars may be had of 
T. PROWSE, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford Street ; (where 
a large assortment of ‘‘ Nicholson Flutes” are always 
on sale). 








Wilson's Scottish Entertainments, 
Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. 


On Monday Evening, February 19, 1844, at Eight o’Clock 
Mr. Wilson will give, (by particular desire) and for the 
first time this season, his celebrated selected entertain- 
ment on the SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Piano-forte, Mr. 


Land. 
PROGRAMME, 


My ain fireside—Saw ye my Wee Thing ?—Auld Robin 
Gray—The Laird o’ Coekpen—Lizzie Lindsay—Scots wha 
ha’e wi’ Wallace bled—Mary Morison—Get up and bar 
the Door—farewell to Lochaber—My Boy fammy—My 
Nannie’s awa’—Allister M‘Allister—There’s nae luck 
aboot the house. 


The docrs will be opened at half- past Seven o’Clock, 

the Entertainment commence at Eight, and terminate 
about Ten o’ciock. 

Front Seats 2s. Gd.; Back Seats, 2s. 

Tickets and Programmes to be had at the Music Shops 





Apollo Buildings, Walworth. 


Establishment, 8, Lowther Arcade, Strand, London. 





The Musical Examiner. 
No. 68, will appear on Saturday, Feb. 17, price Twopence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION . 


s. d. 

Quarterly....2 0 —— Stamped....3 

Half Yearly..4 0 —— ion =e ae 

Yearly . 80—— 12 
*,* The Musicat Examiner is delivered, Sree of post- 
age, at the residences of Subscribers in Town, on the day 
of publication, and is sent into the Country free (at stamped 
price) on the same day. 
*.* Quarterly Part, from Nos. 40 to 52 inclusive, with 
Index and Wrapper, now ready, price Two Shillings. 


. . 


Just Published, 
Donisetti’s Celebrated Mliserere, 


Full vocal score, with Piano-forte or Organ accompani- 
ment, by the composer. 


Also, Just Published 
LE CARNAVAL DE VENISE, 
Andante and Variations Burlesques, 
BY 


®. WA. Ernst, 


(Notice To THE Pueric.—When I composed these 
variations to a Theme which had already been varied by 
Paganini, I had no intention of publishing them. It was 
my wish to introduce a piece whose form and character 
would permit the introduction of that part of the Paga- 
ninian difficulties, which, if introduced in a composition 
of any other kind, appeared to me ill placed, and in- 
dicated a want of taste and originality. However, 
the different and inexact arrangements of those which 
have lately been illegally published, as weli as the by no 
means delicate proceedings of certain artists who have 
played this piece in public without affixing my name, 
have induced me to consent to its appearance. I declare 
at the same time, that the present edition of my variations 
on the Carnaval de Venise is the first which has been pub- 


lished with my consent.) 
%. CA. Ernst. 
FIRST SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, 


BY 
LOUIS SPOHR. 
QUATRE MORCEAUX DE SALON, 
BY 
STEPHEN HELLER, 
and 


‘COME LET US BE GONE” 


(Duet for Soprano and Contralto voices), 
As Sung with distinguished success by 


MISS LUCOMBE AND MISS DOLBY 

At the last Soiree of ‘‘ The Society of British Musicians,” 
AND ALSO BY 

MISS MARSHALL AND MISS DOLBY, 


At the Chamber Concerts of Messrs. G. A. Macfarren and 
J. W. Davison, and the Concert of Charles Filtsch, 
COMPOSED BY 


Henry Smart. 





and at the Hall, 


WESSEL §& STAPLETON, 67, Frith St, Soho. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





Theatre Ropal, Cobent CGrarden. 
M, JULLIEN'S GRAND BAL MASQUE, 


to take place on Monday, March 4, 1844 (the first of the 
kind ever given in this country). M. Jullien begs leave most 
respectfully toacquaint the Nobility and Gentry that he will 
have the honour, for the first time since his residence in 
this country, to give a GRAND BAL MASQUE, to 
take place on Monday, March 4, ¥844. M. Jullien’s long 
connexion with the Grand Balls at Paris being well 
known to many of the English aristocracy, he has fre- 
quently been solicited to present one of those splendid, 
and indeed unrivalled Entertainments, to the London 
Fashionable World; but the want of sufficient space in 
the buildings of which he has hitherto had the control 
being an insurmountable obstacle, he has not been able 
to comply with those wishes. Immediately, however, on 
M. Jullien becoming Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, he commenced making the necessary arrange- 

ments for one of those fascinating soirées, disposing the 

general decorations and fitting up of the Theatre accord- 

ingly, so as to form an area, which, when thrown open 

on the Ball Night, will, it is thought, be pronouuced 

unequalled by any Salle de Danse in Europe. M. J ullien 

trusts that his long experience in conducting the Balls of 

the Grand Opera at Paris will be a sufficient guarrantee 

for the excellence in every respect, of the one hese an- 

nonnced, and that he will be enabled to produce such an 

entertainment as will not only meet with general appro- 

bation, but also one which will become a favourite with 

the Nobility and Gentry of this country. The Orchestra 

will consist of Seventy Performers, and be composed of 

first-rate artists (being the same as on the Concert 

Nights). Conducted by M. Jullien. Tickets for the 

Ball, 10s. 6d. each, to be obtained at the Box-office of 

the Theatre; of Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; and 

of Mr. Sams, St. James’s Street. Full-particulars will be 

published in due course, this early announcement being 

merely made with a view to afford sufficient time for 

visitors to arrange their parties and costumes. Mr. Nathan, 
of No. 18, Castle Street, Leicester Square (who has just 

returned from Paris with a large selection of New Fancy 

Dresses), is appointed Costumier to the Ball, of whom 

Tickets may be obtained. A Ball of this kind being a 

most interesting and brilliant spectacle, M. Jullien 

intends to devote the audience portions of the theatre to 
the accommodation of those Ladies and Gentlemen who 
wish to be mere spectators of the gay scene, those parts 

being entirely unconnected with the Saile de Danse. 

Prices of admission for Spectators:—Dress Circle, 53., 

3s. ; Gallery, 2s.; Second Gallery, 1s. 

Private Boxes and Places may be secured of Mr. Reilly, 


at the Box-office of the Theatre; of Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old 
Bond of Mr. Samis, St. James’s Street; and at’ 


$ 3 
Mons. Jullien’s Office, 3, Maddox Street, Bond Street. 


Go sMlusical Lecturers. 


The Directors of a Public Institution wishing to establish 
Weekly Musical Lectures on Saturday Evenings, desire 
to engage with a Gentleman who combines the talents of 
Lectaring and Singing. He will be assisted by two or 
three other Vocalists, whom he may engage or not, as 
may be agreed on. 

Address, post free, stating lowest terms to Mr. Jonn 

Batnaaioes, 2, North Street, Fitzroy Sq uare. 


Cornet-a-piston Classes, 
28, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Messrs. JARRETT and LAURENT beg leave respectfully 
to inform their Pupils and A 's of this popular Instru- 
ment, that they intend, at the commencement of the en- 
suing month, to open MORNING AND EVENING 
CLASSES for the practice of the Cornet-a-piston on an 
entirely new plan. Full particulars of terms &c. may be 
had of Mr. Jarret, or of Mr. LavrENT, 28, King Street, 
Covent Garden. 














70 PERSONS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE WHO SPEAK OR 
WOULD ACQUIRE THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


Le Courrier de L’Europe, 
BOHAIN’S FRENCH NEWSPAPER, 


Published every Saturday; a complete digest of all the 
ie aes printed in France, whether Political, Literary, 

entific, Artistical, or Judiciary. Subscription, paid 
in advance, £1. 6s. per annum; 138. for six months; 
or 6s. 6d. per quarter; separate numbers, 6d. each, 
stamped for post, and circulating free in all the 
Colonies of the British Empire. It will be forwarded, on 
receipt of a Post-Office order, by the Publisher, 10, Wel- 
lington. Strand; Mr. Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch-lane, 
Cornhill ; M. W. Seguin, 45, Duke-street, St. James’-square, 
or any Bookseller or News Agent in the United Kingdom. 
Published every Saturday, at 2 o’clock, p.m. Advertise- 
ments, which are received at the Office in Wellington- 
street, and by Mr. Thomas, 1, Finch Lane. 


New sHMusic, 
PUBLISHED ONLY BY R. COCKS &« CO., 
20, Princes-strcet, Hanover-square, London, 
Musie-sellers (by Authority), to Her Majesty. 
Edited by John Bishop, of Cheltenham. 


1, HANDEL’S ORATORIO, THE MESSIAH, 
Vocal Score, with a new Pianoforte or Organ 
Accompaniment ......c.+ccceccccececsecee 15 

2, HAYDN’S ORATORIO, THE CREATION, do. 15 

The separate Chorus Parts of the Creation....each 4 
The Soli Parts connected with the same......each 2 
The separate Chorus Parts of the Messiah ....cach 4 

3. TALLIS’S ORDER OF THE DAILY SER- 
VICE, dedicated (by permission), to the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 8vo. cloth 
boards, and gilt edges...........eseeee8 ose 0 

N.B. This Work also contains the Office of the Holy 
Communion. 

4. THE SERVICES BY THOMAS TALLIS, con- 
sisting of Te Deum, Benedictus. Kyrie 
Eleison, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, Gloria in 
excelsis, Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis; 
Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, each 2s. Organ 
Accompaniment ....seeesseeees coccesocese 8 O 

5. SPOHR’S (DR.) GREAT SCHOOL FOR THE 
VIOLIN. vow for the first time presented to 
the British Public as a complete work, with 
two Portraits of the Author, in one large 
FOliO VOIAME.......ccccccccccccccscccess Ll 11 6 

The Doctor writes—I have carefully looked over the 
English edition of my ‘Violin School,” published by 
Messrs. Cocks & Co., and have'no hesitation in re- 
commending it as a faithful copy of the original work.— 
London, July, 1843.—LOUIS SPOHR. 

6 A SELECTION OF TWELVE GRAND CHO- 
RUSES BY HANDEL, newly arranged for 
the Organ, with Pedal Obligato—in one vol. 
24s., or in separate numbers, each........ ée 

. CZERNY’S PIANOFORTE PRIMER, Op. 
584, translated from the Author’s MS....... 

8, —————— SCHOOL FOR THE PRACTICE 
OF THE SHAKE, Op. 632 ..........seeeee 

9. C.H.RINCKS PRACTICALORGAN SCHOOL, 
edited by S. WesLEy, tenth edition, revised 
by JOHN BISHOP ....ceeeceee ceececeececs 

10. HAMILTON’S VIOLIN CATECHISM, new 

edition, enlarged .......sceceee eveeeeeees 

ll. —————- DICTIONARY of 2000 Musical 

Terms, with an Appendix of 500 others...... 1 
——————— PRACTICAL CATECHISM ON 
SINGING, enlarged.......-seseccecccsecces 

13. F. J. FETIS’S ELEMENTARY & ABRIDGED 
METHOD OF HARMONY AND ACCOM. 
PANIMENT, translated from the French.... 12 0 

CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—It is respectfully re- 
quested that all orders for the above Works state 
COCKS’S EDITION, by JOHN BISHOP, of Chel- 
tenham; there being, in the musical profession, other 
persons bearing the same name. 


The New Royal Walses. 


At the Grand Banquets and Balls given to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
by the Dukes of Devonshire and Ratland, the following 
gems were performed, and elicited the marked approba- 
bation of the Illustrious Guests—Die Elfen and Homage 
to the British Nation, Waltzes by Labitzky. Labyrinth 
Walzer, by Lanner. Die Tanzmeister and Deutsche Lust 
Walzer, by Strauss. The Valse and Quadrilles from La 
Peri, by Burgmuller. Piano, each 3s.; ditto Dnets, 
each 4s.; ditto Military Band and Orchestra. Her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert took a part in ‘“‘ Die Elfen Walzer.” 
Published only by Messrs. Cocks & Co., 20, Princes- 
street, Hanover-square, London, Music-sellers to Her 
Majesty. 


The Art of Singing. 


For the Bass Voice.—Mr. Crive.vi begs to acquaint his 
Friends and the Public, that his Work on the ART of 
SINGING, adapted, with alterations and additions, for 
the Bass Voice, is now ready, and may be had of Mr. 
CriveE.ui, at his residence, 71, Upper Norton Street, and 
at all the principal Music-sellers. 

Mr. Caivetii, having had several applications for his 
former PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES on the ART of 
SINGING, begs to inform his friends and the public that 
the above work contains all the former exercises on a 
larger scale, forming a complete system for the develop- 
ment of the vocal organ, and cultivation of the human 
voice. This work contains 132 pages of Observations, 
Scales, Exercises, and Solfeggios, the result of thirty 
years’ study and experience in this difficult branch of the 
art; and may be had of Mr. Crivelli, as above, and at 
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{ all the principal music sellers, price 24s, 


Satred Harmonic Society, 


EXETER HALL. 

On Friday evening, February 16, 1844, will be repeated 
HANDEL’S ORATORIO JEPHTHA. Principal Voeal 
Performers—Miss Rainforth, Miss Towers, Miss Poole; 
Mr. Young, Mr. Braham, and Mr. H. Phillips. The Band 
and Chorus will consist of above 500 Performers. ‘Tickets 
3s. each, reserved seats 5s., may be had of the principal 
music-sellers; of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross; Mr. 
Mitchell, 39, Charing Cross; and of Mr. Ries, 102, Strand, 


opposite Exeter Hall. 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 





Me. WI. Sterndale Bennett's 


Classical Chamber Concerts. 
42, Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Squure. 
SEASON 1844, 


Mr. Bennett respectfully announces that the Third and 
Last Concert will take place on Monday Evening, February 
26th. Sinete Tickets Half a Guinea each. Family 
Tickets, to admit THaek toa single concert, OneGuinea. 
To be had of Messrs. Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201, 
Regent Street ; Mori and Lavenu, 28, New Bond Street; 
and of Mr. Bennett, at his Residence. 


Theatre Ropal Covent Garden. 


M. Jullien’s Concerts every night except Thursday. Last 
Week but Two. The extraordinary and unprecedented 
popularity which these concerts have gained, and the 
immense concourse of visitors which still continues 
nightly to throng the theatre, naturally induced M. 
Jullien to endeavour to prolong’ the period at first an- 
nounced for their duration, viz., the Christmas Holidays. 
M. Jullien regrets, however, that althouch he is enabled 
to extend the season a short time longer than he originally 
intended, he is compelled to close his entertainments at 
the end of the present month. M. Jullien bas used his 
best endeavours to make arrangements for continuing 
beyond the above period, but the opening of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, the French Plays, and the commence- 
ment of the Philharmonic and other concerts in which 
his principal artists are nearly all engaged, would greatly 
impair the usual excellence and completeness of his 
orchestra. Rather, therefore, than present an inferior 
entertainment to those kind patrons to whom he is so 
much indebted, he thinks it better at once to announce 
that the theatre will positively close the last day in 
February. The present week therefore will be the last 
but two. Notwithstanding the approaching termination 
of the concerts, great novelty will be brought forward. 
A Grand Descriptive Fantasia, selected from Roch Albert’s 
opera entitled the Destruction of Pompeii. The scene of 
the opera is laid in the city of Pompeii, during the reign 
of Titus, and on the day when, by a dreadful eruption of 
the neighbouring volcano, Vesuvius (the first of which 
any record exists), that celebrated city of the Roman 
empire was totally destroyed. A public festival was in the 
act of taking place when the distant thunders of the 
mountain were heard, and sudden darkness came on, 
forming the commencement of tiie awful catastrophe. 
Description:—1. Selection from the Overture, in which is 
heard the first warning of the forthcoming eruption. 2. 
Introduction. Pagan Hymn, attributed to Pythagoras, 
and composed on the ancient system of the Tetracord. 
3. Continuation of the Overture. 4, Chorus of Mariners 
quitting the shore. 5, Consaltation of the Oracle. 6. 
Cavatina (from act 2). 7. Fete of Terpsichore; Dances 
of the Bacchanals. 8. Chorus of Baccbanals, interrupted 
by the increasing thunder and explosion of the mountain. 
Sudden darkness prevails, and the people in their con- 
sternation rush in crowds to the temple of Isis, beseeching 
in accents of despair the intercession of the idol. Ex- 
plosion of the crater, falling of the temples, and total 
destruction of the city. The programme will also embrace 
a Grand Fantasia from Don Juan, with Solo by M. 
Baumann, Solo by M. Prospere, the English Quadrille, 
and the Irish Echoes. Commence at eight. Promenade 
and Boxes, 1s.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, 
#€1:18.; each. Places may be secured at the box-office ; 
also at Mr. Mitchell’s Library, 33, Old Bond Street; 
Mr. Sams, St. James's Street; and at M. Jullien’s office, 
3, Maddox Street, Bond Street. 











London :—Mr. PURKESS, at the “ Musical World” Office, Dean Street, 
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